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Howabd's Index to the Code or Vtbginia. By Overton Howard. "West, 

Johnston & Co, Publishers, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Mr. Howard has done the public a real service in preparing this work, 
which must have taken a great deal of time and labor. The index to a book 
is its life, and the Code, as it was hitherto, was practically a dead thing. Mr. 
Howard has breathed life into the carcass of our laws. The index is full, 
minute and reliable, and every citizen ought to have a copy. 

Conquest op the Countby Nobthwest of the Bxveb Ohio, 1778-1783; and 
Life op Genebai* GeobgeKogebsClabk. 1 In two Volumes. ByWilMa/m 
HaycLen English, President of the Indiana Historical Society. Published 
by Bowen-Merrill Company; Indianapolis, Ind., and Kansas City, Mo. 
1896. 

A life, full of patriotic services finds a fit termination in the two splendid 
volumes lying before me — a Christmas-gift from the author. While the news- 
papers were ringing with beautiful comments upon his noble literary achieve- 
ments, William Hayden English — lawyer, statesman, banker and scholar — 
passed away from earth at his home, in Indiana. He had served as Speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives of Indiana ; as Democratic congressman, from 
1853 to 1861, and .is well remembered as the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President on the ticket with General Hancock in 1880. An interesting char- 
acter throughout life, it is as the author of this great work, whose title is 
above, that he becomes especially interesting to Virginians. 

The author, born and brought up on the borders of Clark's grant, of a 
family which furnished Clark three officers in his campaigns against the British 
posts, Kaskaskia and Vincennes, naturally felt an interest in those great events, 
which were so intimately connected with the history of Indiana, and added an 
empire to the boundaries of the United States. This interest, beginning in 
early life, never abated, but finally assumed the form of collecting all avail-' 
able information in relation to the occurrences themselves, and the lives of the 
men who participated in them, and found consummation at length in the pre- 
sent extended publication, whose successful debut into the world he lived just 
long enough to witness. 

Mr. English has spared neither expense nor labor in locating the officers 
and men who figured in this remarkable expedition. While it was impossible 
to give the biography of every soldier, Mr. English shows that the claim ad- 
vanced by George Bancroft that most of the troops were from Western Penn- 
sylvania is thoroughly disproved by the most stubborn facts. All the officers, 
including Clark, are proved directly to have been Virginians, while it is shown 
that the jealousy between the Pennsylvanians and Virginians in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Pitt, on account of the disputed boundary line, must have pre- 
vented any great enlistment of Pennsylvanians under a man holding a Virginia 
commission. In addition to this, the pay-roll of the men of Major Joseph 
Bowman, who was next in command to Clark, has a column indicating the 
distance of each soldier from home which is so uniformly remote (averaging 
one thousand two hundred miles) that Mr. English thinks it can only mean 
Virginia. 

1 This review, somewhat enlarged, first appealed in the Richmond Dispatch., March, 1896. 
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Certainly some of the names are so essentially Virginians as to place this 
matter out of the pale of dispute. I refer to such names as McClannahan, 
Honaker, Chrisman, etc. 

The Illinois campaign originated with Virginians; it was authorized, 
prosecuted, and entirely paid for by Virginia, and Congress afterwards recog- 
nized her services by reimbursing her for her expenses. 

In speaking of the recruits, Clark says: "The officers only got such as 
had friends in Kentucky, or those induced by their own interest and desired 
to see the country." Kentucky was then a part of Virginia, and very largely 
occupied by Virginians from the East looking over the new country, and ready 
to enter into such an enterprise as Clark's. 

I have not time to enter into the details of the capture of Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes. There were no great battles like Manassas and Blenheim. Clark's 
troops did not exceed two hundred. The British troops without the French, 
who were in sympathy with Clark, were still less. But the distance, the uncer- 
tainty, the wilderness, and the Indians made the expedition one of terrible 
hardship, and the adroitness with which Clark proceeded in reconciling both 
the Indians and French inhabitants and surprising both posts, and the indomi- 
table energy displayed by him and his soldiers in overcoming the rigors of 
winter and the terrors of rain and flood cannot but command admiration. 

General George Bogers Clark is much of a hero in Mr. English's eyes, 
and deservedly so. In courage, in resolution, in real ability he has had few 
superiors. But there is no reason why we should shut our eyes to his failings. 
The young may be taught to emulute his good example, as well as to avoid his 
bad. Deception in times of war may be excused, but it is hardly at any 
time a thing to boast of. How, that Clark was scrupulous with his words, can 
hardly be pretended, since he makes in his journal an open parade of his arti- 
fices to deceive his own soldiers, as well as the enemy. His letter in reply to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Hamilton, the British commander at Vincennes, is also 
lacking in dignity. It sounds small to address the commander of the opposing 
forces as mere "Mr." 

Mr. English does not advert to these faults with condemnation, but he 
does say that, in after years, Clark's disposition was greatly soured. He ex- 
cuses him by explaining how his just demands for advances made by him in 
the course of the war were neglected by Congress and Virginia. This pro- 
duced disappointment, which brought on excessive indulgence in strong drink, 
provoking the utterance from time to time of bitter reproaches against his 
native State. It is evident that Clark was far from the ideal of a Washington, 
whose head could not be turned by success, or of a Lee, whose noble majesty 
of mind could not be degraded by defeat or disappointment. 

Clark, after his conquest of the Northwest, figured in many other interest- 
ing encounters with the Indians and English. One fact Mr. English brings 
out very interestingly — the constant peril of the frontiers, and the numbers of 
men it must have required of Virginia to protect the outlying settlements. 
The New Englanders, for instance, had nothing but the English to look after, 
while Virginia had another foe in the shape of the merciless savage. The fear 
of attack from this source neutralized the whole population west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and partially that west of the Blue Kidge, as a fighting force against 
the British, and produced a constant drain upon the people on this side of the 
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mountains to keep them provided with powder and supplies. When to this is 
added the easy means afforded the enemy of approaching the heart of the 
State by the great rivers, compelling the expense of a navy which no other 
State had to keep up, it is easily seen that the sacrifices of Virginia with her 
scattered population must have been immense ; and yet she continued more 
troops in the Continental army, according to a recent statement of Dr. A. R. 
Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, than did even Massachusetts with her 
compact population during the two most trying years of the war— 1779 and 
1780. 1 

Both volumes of Mr. English's work are copiously illustrated with por- 
traits and stirring views. It is a valuable dictionary of Indiana history, and 
the original documents published by Mr. English furnish a valuable back- 
ground to his narrative. Yet, after all, Mr. English has far from exhausted 
the subject of Clark's career. He seems to have been entirely ignorant of the 
three volumes of original matter in our State Library containing duplicates of 
nearly all the matter that he purchased at an expense of $10,000, and scores of 
documents besides equally as important. In these books he would have found 
the full muster of all the companies of Clark's Battalion, their pay-rolls, and 
many letters of Thomas Jefferson, of George Rogers Clark, of Major Joseph 
Bowman, Lieutenant-Colonel John Montgomery, and many others associated 
in the protection of the western frontier during the whole period of the Revolu- 
tion. Virginia's history has only yet begun to be written. When all the 
material is collected, and when all is written, the story of the superb sacrifices 
of the State will surpass, it is fondly believed, the glorious record of any State, 
either in ancient or modern times. The Northwest Territory, with which the 
names of Clark and Henry are inseparably connected, doubled the area of the 
Union, and it was the first of those colossal additions made by Virginia to the 
Union, which, through them and their successors, Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, 
stretched the Empire of Republics from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

1 'Massachusetts in the American Revolution. By Ainsworth E. Spofford, An Essay 
read before the District of Columbia Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, April 
10, 1895. 



